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Ill 18TT, Prof. F. W. Putnam '' desri-ilKMl in d<‘tail the decoi’ative 
designs found in the pottery of the Chiriqiii Indians, and was tlu‘ 
first, I believe, to pi’oponnd clearly tlie theory that conventional 
designs develop fi*om attemj)ts at realistic representations, which 
gradually degenerate so that ultimately a j)urely conventional design 
remains, in whi(*h the realistic origin can hardly be I’oi'ognized. 
Since that time this theory has lieen independently stated by a niimbei’ 
of investigatoi’s, pai*ti(*ulai-ly by II. Stolpe and II. Balfoui*.'* It has 
been applied extensively to explanations of primitive designs. The 
most notewoi'tliy contributions on this subject are those by Karl von 
den Steinen,'' on the art of the Bi*azilian Indians, and by A. C. 
Haddon,^ on the art of the natives of Xew Guinea. 

Opposed to this view has been the theory propounded by Semper, 
who emphasizes the infiuence of material upon the development of 
the design, and that ])roj)Osed by Cushing and Holmes,/' who empha- 
size the inij^ortance of technic upon the development of geometrical 
design. More recently Karl von den Steinen ^ has also emphasized 
the importance of teidinical conditions upon the development of de- 
sign, and his arguments have been followed and elaborated by 3Iax 
Schmidt in discussions of South American designs. Th. Koch follows 
in the same line of argument, showing that at least in Brazil a consid- 
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erable iinml)er of oases may be fomul in wlnc'h desii»*ns tliat liave de- 
veloped from technical motives receive a realistic sig*nificance. 

Fi'om a wider point of view, the secondary development of motives 
and tlieii* re-interpretation as realistic designs have been claimed by 
Ileini’ieh Scluii'tz'' and by Professor Hamlin'^ in a discussion of the 
development of andiitectural decorative desipis. The secondary 
character of syml)olic int(‘r])retation has also been set forth !)v A. L. 
Kroeber,^ Clark Wissler.^ and by myself.^ 

We have therefore at th(‘ present time three distinct theories 
reirai’dino- the development of decorat i’s e desi^Ti : First, the tlieorv of 
the realistic ori<>*in of coinamtional motives: second, that of the tech- 
nical ori^'in of conv(*ntional motives; and, third, the theory that the 
exi)lanations of conventional motives are ess(‘ntially secomhiry in 
(*haract('r, and due to a later association of the existiiyi^ decoi’ative 
forms with realistic forms. 

T shall dis(*uss in the followiiiij: ])a^’es the decorative designs of 
Alaskan needlecases, largely from the ]-(\ii’ion bi'tween the month of 
the Yukon Riv(‘r and the westeiai pai’t of Noidon Sound, which seem 
to throw considerable liydit upon the history of decorative design, 
and illustrate the applicability of these vai'ious theories. 

Among the cai’vings of Alaskan Fskimo we find a very large num- 
ber of needle(‘ases of ])eculiai* form. Tlnw are of the characteristic 
tubular type of the Fskim<^ ncvdlecasc*, in which the needle is inserted 
in a strip of skin ])ulled Into a tube, which protects the needle 
against breakage. I'he jieculiar tv]>e to which I hei’e i*(‘f(‘r has, on 
the whole, a tube slightly bulging in the middle, and exjianding into 
two wings oi* flanges at the u[)pei* end. It is characteristic of almost 
all these' sjiecimens (hat at a short distaii(*e bedow the' flanges there are 
two small knol)s on ojiposile sides of the tube. In some cases these 
ai‘e well marked, while in other cases they are' so diminutiA e that they 
can not be seen at all, although they can be felt wlien moving the 
finger gently over the surface e>f the tube. They must be considered 
as one of the' characteristic fe'atui'es e)f this type, which is so ^vell 
defined, and whose distribution is so ivstricted that there can not be 
the slightest doubt as to the unity of its oi*igin. 

These neeellecases have also a characteiustic elecoration. On the 
whole, tliere is a teneU'iuw to set olf a slightly <‘oiK‘ave surfae*e, whieT 
extends along the faces of the tube, between the llanges and farther 
down. This concave face may l)e observed on many of the needle- 
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cases shown on Plates XXII and XXIIl (see Plate XXII, li^s. ('>, 7, 
1), 10; Plate XXII I, fio-s. 1-4, (>, 8, 0, 11, 12). ddie tlan^a^s and the 
upper border of the tube are ^uuKU'ally de(‘orated by a desii^n consist in^^ 
of a number of parallel lines, which is repeatcnl near the lower (muI of 
the flanges, where the parallel lines almost always slope slightly 
downward towai*ds the tube. Similar line designs are also found on 
the concave face of the tube. In many cases these lines meet the 
lower lines on the flanges at an angle, being incised so tliat they slope 
downward from the middle line of the tube outAvaid (Plate' XXI 1, 
figs. 1-6). In other cases they continue in the same direction as the 
lines on the flanges (Plate XXII, figs. 7, 8; Plate XXIIP figs, 2-4, 
6-12). Many of the needlecases are so much polished and nibbed oil 
by use that the design lines can not be recognized distinctly. In other 
cases broken ends have been cut off (Plate XXII, fig. 7), with the re- 
sult that the characteristic decorative traits hav(‘ l)ecome obscure. It 
would seem, however, that in all the better specimens of this sim])le 
type the central concave face of the needlecase is s(4 oft' more d('fi- 
iiitely by two parallel incised lines, which extend downward to about 
the middle of the tubing, and which end at this pla<‘e in two or three 
small spurs (Plate XXII, figs. 4, ti, 7, 9, 10: Plate XXIII, figs. 2, t>, 
8-12). The border design on the flanges is not continiu'd over the 
space between the lines just i*efei‘red to and the concave fa(*e of the 
tube. The ])arallel lines near the lowc'r l)order of tlu' flanges aie also 
generally interrupted at this ])lace. There is only a single sj)ecimen, 
among the simple needlecases, on which they run continuously (Plate 
XXIII, fig. T). 

Another charactei-istic decorative design of these needlecaises is a 
narrow band extending around the lowei* end. Tliis consists 
always, wherever it can be distinctly re(‘ognized, of two parallel 
lines with short alternating spurs directed toward the space be- 
tween the two lines. Whenever these s])urs are given a greater 
width this design assumes more or less the form of a zigzag band. 
A comparison of a considerable number of these designs shows 
clearly, hoAvever, that the primaiy idea is not the zigzag band, but 
rather the two lines with alternating spurs. This is best shown by 
the fact that in those cases where the lines are thin the alternation 
is often quite irregular. This may be observed, for instaii(‘e, in the 
specimen shown on Plate XXII, fig. 2. On the whole, however, an 
alternation is observed. Bands of this kind may be recognized 
clearly on Plate XXII, figs. 3-6, 9, 10: Plate XXill, figs. 6, 8-10. 
Sometimes the band at the lower end aj)pears doubled, or elaborated 
by the addition of short vertical lines with short spurs at their (‘iids 
(Plate XXII, fig. 9: Plate XXIII, figs. 11, 12: Plate XXIV, figs. 1, 
2; Plate XXV, figs. 2, 3, 5, 6). These liiK's ai‘e foui- in number, 
except in the last three cases. In the specimen shown on Plate XX\^, 
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Hir. two of these lines are absent, because their space is occupied 
})V a lon<»’ alternate-spur band which I'uns down the whole side of 



the needlecase. 




Mrs. Berlin. No. 
IV A AS92 ). 



In the specimen shown in Plate XXY. fig. fi. one 
of them is absent, probably because the ivory at the 
place where it would be shows the soft inner part of 
the tusk, and has besides other defects. In Plate 
XXV, fig. 8, there is one of th(‘se lines on each side 
of the lUH'dlecase. In one specimen in the Poyal 
Kthnographical Mus(‘um in Berlin the number of 
these lines is moi*(^ than four (fig. 1). 

A partial doubling of the spur band may be ob- 
served on Plate XXII, fig. 2: Plate XXTTI, fig. 11; 
Plate XXV, figs. 8, 8. 7. 

Tlu‘ features hei’e enum(‘rated comprise those of 
the most generalized type of these needl(‘cases. They 
may be briefly summed up as (1) a tube slightly 



(8) small knobs undei* the flang(‘s, (1) a long con- 
cave face at tlu' ui)ptu’ (‘iid of the tube. (5) long 
paralU‘1 lines with small forks at their lower ends setting otf the 
concave face, (8) border de- 
siii'iis consisting of lines at 
the uppei* and lower ends of 
the llang('s and on th(‘ con- 
cave face, and (7) an alter- 
nate-s})ur band at the lowei’ 
end of the tube. 

In ordei* to understand 
the significance of this pe- 
culiar type of needlecase, 
we must bear in mind that 
th(‘ two design elements 
which ai*(‘ most charactcu*- 
istic of this specimen — 
namely, the line design 
with short bi’anches and 
the alternate-spur design — 
ai'e characteristic Kskinio 
motives ov(‘r the greater 
pai‘t of the Arctic coast. 

The alternate-.spur band de- 
sign has ]>een found by 
me on a niimbei* of very old sp(‘ciniens from Southampton Island 
and Lyons Inlet, collected by Capt. (I. Conuu’, which are repro- 
duced here in fig. 2, a and (\ In the same region the forked-line 





Fk;. 2.— n, Ivory Attachment to Line. West Coast 
OF Hru^oN Bay (Amkr. Mrs. Nat. Hist. No. 
h , Creasek, I(JLruK ( Amer. Mrs. Nat. Hist. No. gfgg). 
From Bo.\s, Eskimo of Baffin Land and IIrD.soN 
Bay (Bulletin Amer. Mrs. Nat. Hlst., XV, pp. 4o 8, 
459); c, DESKiN of Needlecase, King Williams Land 
(No. 10406 r.S.N.M.). 
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‘ si)(*(*iim‘iis foimd 1)V 



ind it iiiiiy 1 h‘ 
Pill’ IT ill Fury 
H(\sides this, this closiii’u is comiiionlv 




KKoM llri>soN Strait, from P>oas. K.skim<» of U. fkin Land 
AND Huuson Bay {Huu.. Amer. Mi s. Nat. Hist., XV, p. 17:^). 



dc'sian is found on boiu* 
observed in n few of (In 
iiiid Ileela Strait in 1820. 
found in tallooin^’s, 
the foi‘in of wliieh is 
almost eveiTwliere 
very sliible. It oe- 
eurs in the tattooini>’s 
from tlie west coast 
of Hudson Bay, iis 
well as in those from 
Baflin Land 8). 

Lnfortunately I have 
not had o])]xn’tiiniry 
t () examine extern- 
sive collections fi’om 
(ireenland, in oi’der 
to jiscertain the occuri’ence of these designs. In y\ow of their wide 
distribution over tlie whole Lskinio area, it scimus justitiabh' to 
consider them as a very old possession of tin* Eskimo, and to 
assume that orijn’inally tluT bore no relation to tla^ 
needleciises on which they aie found with such ori'at 
1 ’euulai‘ity. Incidentidly it may be I’emarked tluit 
the ex] 3 lanations of these foi’ins as bushes :ind whides' 
tails, Avhich are <>’iven by the Alaskan Eskimo, a|)])ear 
so one-sided that they can not be accejdtMl as a 
interpi’etation. 

It is inipoi’tant to note that the designs hei’c men- 
tioned do not seem to occur in pai’ts of Amei’ica or 
Asia which are outside of Eskimo influence. I have 
not been able to discover them on any objects of In- 
dian manufacture except oi] a tew sperimens fi’om 
the Yukon Kiver made by Athapascam tribes directly 
under Eskimo influence. In Asia the same desin’iis 
occur amonirthe Koryak and rhnkchee (Fiir. 1). while 
farther to the west and south 1 have not been able 
to find them. I am not certain whether the alters 
nate-spur-line design does o(‘cui’ in the ai’t of the 
Sanioyed, but I have not discovei-ed a single example 
in a large collection of Yakut specimens brought 
together by Mr. Jochelson: and it does not seem 
to occur among the Gilyak, ^Vinii, and southeastern 
Tiingus tribes. It seems that the design occurs oc(*asionally in 
Polynesian and ^lic’roiiesian art, but I should not venture to (‘on- 
clude from this an historical relation, notwithstanding the rather 
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Fig. 4. — Ear-spoon, 
Northern Kam- 
chatka (Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist. 
No. yISb). From 
W. Jochelson. 
The Konyak; 
Jesup North Pa- 
cific Expedition 

tTBLICATIONS,Vl. 

p. ()73. 
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Ijirge miinbei* of peculiar analogies between the nortlieast coast of the 
l^udfic Ocean ami the islands northeast of Australia. 

Considering the (‘ontinnons area in which the two designs occur, we 
may say that tlieir essential home seems to be the Eskimo region, be- 
ginning with Alaska, and extending eastward and northeastward to 
lindson Bay and Smith Sound, and that a few of the neighboring 
Indian tribes may have adopted them, and that they also occur among 
the neighI)oring Chukchee and Koryak. 

One needlecase tliat has been found in the region of Southampton 

Island seems to me of par- 
ticular importance in this con- 
nection (fig. r>, ((), It will lie 
s(‘(‘ii that tins needlecase also 
consists of a tube, like most 
Eskimo iieedlecases; that it 
(\\j)ands into wide flanges 
near its njiper (‘iid, the whole 
lube ]>eing flattened; and that 
near the middle there are two 
large wings, which correspond 
in tlieir position to the small 
knoI)s of the Alaskan needle- 
(*ases. dll is specimen has also 
lh(» characteristic alternate- 
spnr band of the Alaskan 
iK'cdlecases at its njiper end, 
and the decoration is repeated 
liere in tivo parallel lines. 
Attention may be called to 
the occurrence of the same 
pattern at the same place in a 
number of the more complex 
specimens fi*om Alaska, shown 
on Plate XXIV, figs. 2, 5, 8; 
Plate XXV, figs. 1-3, 7, 9; 
Plate XXVI, fig. I. These and other similar occnirences show 
that the Eskimo often snlistitnted this design for the single parallel 
lines. 

The alternate-spnr-band design is related to the single spurred 
line, a pattern which is very common in many parts of the world. 
In the decorative ait of the Eskimo it appears often in place of the 
alternate-s])ni* band; for instance, on some needlecases of the type 
here discussed (see fig. 0; also Plate XXII, fig. 1 ; Plate XXV, fig. 4). 
In other cases the alternate-spnr band is replaced by a ladder design 




Fig. 5.— Needlecases. Frozen Strait except c 



(PoND.s Bay) and / (Aivilik) (Amer Mus. Nat, 

T-Ttwt 60 60 6 0 6 0 60 60\ KpriAf 

nisi, xn.s, kistj 'Sikb;- r Ktm 

Boas, Eskimo oe Baffin Land and Hudson Bay 
(Bull. .\mer. Mus. Nat. Hist., XV, p. 433). 
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(Pinto XXV, lig. Oy. wliirh, on account of its lai ity. may be consid- 
ered as a degenerate form of the alternate-s|)ur band. 

A group of needlecases similai* to tlie om^ just d(‘sciil)ed fi*om 
Southampton Island lia.s ])e(m found in the district between South- 
ampton Island and Smith Sound. The only 
type of needlecase known fi*om Smith Sound 
has this peculiar character. TTnfortunately 
the specimens which I have seen are all ex- 
ceedingly rough; but they all consist of a tlat- 
tened tube, very wdde at the upper end, and 
small and round at tlu* low’er end, provided at 
the sides w ith two characteri.stic w ings (fig. 7). 

The sam(‘ type wdth some dot decorations has ^ 

lieen collected at Ponds 
Pay in the northern pa it 
of Baffin Land (fig. r>,c), 
while the older speci- 
mens from the northern 
I ^ part of Hudson Bay are 

much more elongated, 
and have the wings and 
flanges set off m o r o 
clearly from the Ijody 
of the necMllecase (hg. 

5. (h c). 

It seems to me very 

jilausible that the Alaskan type and the 
Pkistern type represent spec'ialized develop- 
ments of the same older type of needlecase, 
and that the flanges and diminutive knolis of 
the Alaskan specimens are homologous to the 
ilanges and large wings of the Eastern s}>eci- 
mens. Vlien the first specimens of this kind 
wTre collected. Prof. O, T. Mason, according 
to information which he has kindly given to 
me, wais inclined to believe that tliey w'ere 
of foreign origin. In a note on the specimen 
showm on Plate XXV, fig, *2. he wu-ote at that 
time : 



Fui . 6.— Needlecases, (a, 
Peabody Mrs. Amer. 
Arch., Cambridge. No. 
50264; b. Royal Etii.no(}. 
Mrs., Berlin, No. IV, A 
3988). 




Fig. 7.— Needlecase. Smith 
Sound (Amer. Mrs. Nat. 
Hist. No. From Kroe- 
BER, The Eskimo of Smith 
Sound (Bull. Amer. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., XII, p. 287). 



This specimen is a needlecase from St. Michael, 
Alaska. It is made of walrus ivory and carved in 
a form wdiich suggests the hntt end of an arrow, with two feathers projecting 
from o])i>osite sides on the shaft. The likeness is made more striking by the 
fluting on the butt end. which resemldes the nock of the arrow. A little in 
front of the two feathers ar(‘ i>rojectiiig bosses. The tube* of the needlecase 
is slightly expanded in the middle and contracted at the smaller end. The 
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ornamentation consists of narrow bands across the shaft, and the feathers at 
their extremities cnt out in zigzag line very uinch in the style of Polynesian 
ornamentation. At the smaller end there is also a similarly ornamented hand 
from which rise four symbols of shrubs. An exactly similar piece is figured 
in Xordenskidld ® and labeled “knife handle from Port Clarence.” There are 
four of these objects in the V. S. National ^Museum, and, compared with hun- 
dreds of others, they place themselves unmistakably in the class of needlecases. 
There is no doubt that these six speeimens — five in the U. S. National iMuseum 
and one shown by Norclenskilild — are not aboriginal in form or ornament; that 
tkey belong to a style of art introduced into Alaska after the advent of the 
Russians. 

In Seebohm ^ will be seen the figure of a Samoyed needlecase with a tube of 
metal, inclosed at its top in a l)elt, and riveted along the side. The suggestion 
is here thrown out that the Eskimo artist has end(*avored to reproduce, in ivory, 
a facsimile of this metal tnl)e and a portion of the leather belt, even to the pro- 
j(*cting rivets. The Nordenskidid specinuMi has, in addition, walrus heads and 
seals carved <m the side of the tul)e. 

This Polynesian style of ornamentatitm is common on hundreds of Eskimo 
(►bjects in and about St. Michael; for, after th(‘ advent of thi^ irussians and 
int(‘i*course with sailors of the Pacific Ocean, the arts of the two areas be(‘ame 
very much entangl(‘d. 

Connidei’ing the antiquity of tlie eastent specimens, it docs not 
seem jdansihh' that the Alaskan specimens are a newly developed t ype. 
Their oreat frequency and tlie fixity of the ty])e are also not in favor 
of this view. 

It mioiit perhaps also be aro^ued that the kno})s serve for firmly 
attachinir the needlecase to a skin sti*ap, but there is no evidence what- 
(‘ver that the netalh'cases were thus sus])ended. On the contrary, 
they seem to have been carried like all other Kskimo needlecases, by 
an attachment to the strip of skin into which the needles are inserted. 

It seems certain, therefoi’e. that the diminutive knob of the Alaskan 
needlecase serves no ])ractical end whatever, and that it is a purely 
conventional feature in the form of the utensil. It is true that the 
larg*e wino’s and flano*es of the Eastern needleca.ses also serve no pi*ac- 
tical end; but it seems well to bear in mind the close resemblance of 
the two types. 

Tt is impoi’tant and interesting to compare the simple types hereto- 
fore des(u*il)ed to a number of more complex needlecases which clearly 
belong to the same type. 

It Avonld seem that, first of alb the sti'ong inclination of the Alas- 
kan Eskimo to decorate carved objects by means of incised designs 
has led to further develoj:)ments of the patterns heretofcn’e described. 
Examples of this kind may be obseiwed on Plates XXIV and XXV. 
In Plate XXIV, fig. 2, the same typical arrangement of flanges, 
knobs, and faces may be observed; but the concave face and vertical 
line are further decorated by oblique spurs jdaced in paii's, and the 



^Voyage of the Vega, London, II, ISSl, p. 241. 
^Siberia in Asia, J.ondon. 1SS2, p. 5C,. 
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lower border design of the flange is elaborated into a single line with 
double oblique spurs also. On both sides of the necdlecase, and snr- 
i‘onnded by the line running downward along the lower bordei- of the 
flange and on the liody of the tube, is a design of what seems to be a 
human being Avith a caribou head, which stands on a line extending 
across the side of the needlecase, just over two knobs, the single knob 
on each side being doubled in this case. On the lowest point of tlie 
line surrounding the concaA^e face stands a quadruped Avith long body 
and beftt legs. Another type of elaboration and modification of the 
design is shoAvn in Plate XXIV, fig. 1, AAdiere the lines Avith pairs of 
oblique spurs have also been made use of. The needlecases illustrated 
on Plate XXIV, figs. 3, 4, G, are so much Avorn doAvn that the designs 
have become A^ery indistinct ; but in these specimens, as Avell as in the 
one shoAvn on the same plate, fig. 5, the middle concave face Avas never 
Avell marked. In the last-named specimen the border lines of the 
flanges are continued across the Avhole needlecase (compare Plate 
XXIII, fig. 7). While these specimens resemble in general shape the 
characteristic designs, the forms are rounded off, and luiA^e lost many 
of their decoratiA^e traits. On the reverse side of the specimen shoAvn 
in Plate XXIV, fig. 4, a double line Avith oblique spurs running out- 
Avard from the lines is shoAvn, but not in the middle of the needlecase. 
Its position is so irregular that it can not be compared Avith the deco- 
rations of the specimens heretofore described. It Avill be obserA^ed that 
the same specimen has quite an irregular line decoration on the 
flanges. Plate XXIV, fig. 7, is a roughly finished specimen of the 
usual type. The concaA^e face is holloAved out deeply, and the flanges 
are set off more markedly than in the majority of specimens. The 
knobs have been moved A^ery far doAViiAvard. This specimen seems to 
be modern and very roughly finished. Plate XXIV, fig. 8, also seems 
to be a modern specimen, in AAdiich the A^ertical border lines of the 
concave face have been moved toAvard the border of the flange, 
and AA’here the upper border is replaced by an alternate-spur band. 
In this specimen the knobs are also moved A^ery far doAvnward. The 
specimen shoAAm in fig. 9, Iffate XXIV, resembles in many respects 
the one shown in fig. 7 of the same plate, particularly in the depth of 
the concave faces and in the sharp angle formed by the flanges Avhere 
they are .set off from the body of the tube. 

Plate XXV, fig. 1, represents a specimen Avhich is also presumably 
quite modern, and sIioaa^s material deviations from the type. Here, 
instead of the middle concaAe face, Ave hiWQ a narroAV fiat surface 
Avith a single A^ertical forked line, the occurrence of Avhich is obviously 
a surAUA'al of the older concaA^e field Avith its tAvo-forked border lines. 
On the sides of this needlecase, just under the flanges, is also a A^erti- 
oal forked line, Avhich extends a little loAver tlian the medial forked 
line. The knobs on the sides are very indistinct and marked only 
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by the sudden transition of the faces cut out undei' the flam^es on each 
side into the tubular lowei* portion of tlie specimen. In Plate XXV, 
o, tlie border lines of the (*oncave face consist of two forked lines 
on each side, and tlie border lines of the llang’es have been transformed 
into alternate-s])ui- bands. In fig. 4 of tliis plate the same lines are 
etched as spur l)ands, and the forked-line design is placed on the 
ilanges. There is no indication of knobs. In the specimen shoAvn in 
fig. 5 we find on the concave face of the tube an alteiaiate-spur band 
added, whi(*h ends l)elow, on the ivverse and the obverse, with two 
parallel cross-lines. On the lower part of the flanges is shown, on one 
side a double alternate-spur band, while the opposite side is laid out 
on the saiiK^ ])lan, with the oidy (‘.xcejhion that the cross-lines between 
th(‘ lowest i^air of ])order lines are drawn right across (as in the bands 
in Plate XXV, fig. (*)• The whole side of this needh‘case is flattened, 
beginning under the flange, down to the lower border. Tliis flat field 
is occupied in its whole haigth by an allernate-spur liand. 

The bands in fig. G, Plate XXV, ai’c occupied by ladder designs in- 
stead of alt(‘i‘nate-s})ur designs. Presumably this is the result of care- 
less execution of the older s])iir design. Pig. 7 shows a veiy cai*eful 
technic, and it is characterized by a strict adherem^e to the general 
type, exti'eme smallness of the knobs, and idaboration of the single dec- 
orative motives. Thus the itjiper bordei’ consists here of two alternate- 
spur bands: the lower border of the flanges of a iiumbei* of jiarallel 
lines which are very close together. The same kind of lines occur on 
the middle field. I'he decorative band at tlu‘ lowm* end is also 
doul)led, and repeated at a short distance aliove the lowei- end. 

Other modifications are found in the following s]K‘cimens. In fig. 
8 there is no middle concave face, but in its ]ilac(‘ we find two parallel 
lines which ai*e carried down to the lower bordei*. Thei*e are also 
two parallel lines on each side running down from the flanges to 
the lower border, and to the upper and lower border lines of the 
flanges are added vertical border lines, .so that the whole fianges 
apjiear frame(l. The cross-section of this sjvecimen is angular. In 
fig. 1) two parallel lines are sulistituted for th(‘ concavT face, as in the 
specimen just d(^S(‘i*ibed. The sides of this needlecase are also fiat, 
while the back .shows no vertical design and a rounded surface. Its 
only decoration consists of a continuous alternate-spur band design 
on top and at the lower end of the small flanges, continuing the cor- 
responding bands on the front of the specimen and on the narrow 
sides of the flanges. This specimen has no indication of knobs. 

Plate XXV, fig. 10, is in many respects peculiar, particularlv^ in so 
far as the two .small knobs are not on the same IcvtI. The middle 
concave field is cari’ied down to the lower end of the needlecase, as 
in the two preceding cases, and the whole needlecase is angular in 
cross-section. It has eight faces, which taper down toward the 
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lower end. On the three fnees on tlie riglit-lnuul side is the small 
double-angle decoration ^Yhich has been indicated in oiir illustration. 
A double angle turned with its apex downwai'd is also found on the 
lateral face on the right-hand side. As shown in the illustration, the 
flanges do not extend up to the top of the needlecase, as is the ca.se 
in most si:)eciinens. 

The needlecase represented in Plate XXY, fig. 11, illustrates a very 
peculiar reduction in the general form. The flanges have almost 
disappeared, and Avith them the iippei^ and loAvei- decora! ivc bordei*, 
as Avell as the border at the lower end of the tube: and all that r(*- 
mains to remind us of the fonn here discussed are fom* |)arallel 
foi'ked lines, whicli, however, are continued Inwond the forks. Xevei’- 
theless the impression given by the specimen in connection with tlu* 
whole series is such that 1 do not doubt for a moment that it be- 
longed originally to the series under discussion. 

The series represented on Plates XXVT-XXVIII seems to me of 
special importance, and interesting from a theoretical point of view. 
The identity of the types of needleca.^es here shown and the ])receding 
ones is perfectly obvious. The specimens collected on Plate XXVT 
show with perfect distinctness the bulging tube, the flange with its 
decoration, the knobs, and the concave face of the tube. Here part of 
the specimen seems to l)e conceiA^ed of as an animal. The bulging tube 
is the body of the animal, Avhose head has been added at tlie loAver end 
of the tube. Although the transformation of the loAA’ei’ end of the 
needlecase into an animal has been perfected, it does not seem likely 
that the AAdiole object Avas conceiA ed as an animal form. Tf this Avere 
the case, the flanges, Avhen transformed into the tail of a sea maminah 
Avonld probably liave been modified, and the position of the head 
would be so changed as to be in proper relation to the tail. 

It seems to my mind entirely ai’tificial to assume that in this case 
the animal form as such could possibly have pi*eceded the typical 
needlecase as before described, but that avc are dealing here evi- 
dently Avith a secondary interpretation of the design, Avhich finds 
expression in the addition of tlie animal head and in other later ad- 
ditions to the Avhole form. In Plate XXVI, figs. 2, 8, 5, (>, and T, the 
entire old design may be recognized in all its details: caxu th(‘ alter- 
nate-spur band remains, although it interferes Avith the form of the 
seal’s head AAdiich has been added. In fig. 3 the head of the animal 
has been turned, so that the loAver part of the needlecase looks like a 
sea animal SAvimming on its back. A similar specimen from the Poyal 
Ethnographical iluseum in P>erlin is shoAvn in fig. 8 . It has a uni- 
lateral small knob. In fig. 1 of Plate XXVI Ave find Avhat may be a 
still further deAxlopment of the original design here descriiied. Tlie 
seal’s head has disappeared again, and in its place Ave find a simple 
knob. There are three parallel lines near the loAA^er end of this knob, 
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which make the whole ai'ea, .seen from the to]), look a little like a small 
ci’iislacean. The knobs in this specimen ai‘e very small. T consider 
it (piite possible that lieie we may have a case where, under the sti’ess 
of older forms of the needlecases, a partial reversion to the original 
type has taken place. 

The sti’ong- tendency of the Eskimo to utilize animal motives has 
found expi’ession in another mannei' in the specimen repi'esented in 
Plate XXVI. fig. 4. Here the small lateral laiobs have been considei-- 
ably eidarged and have been given the form of seals' heads (see also p. 
333). T believe that here also there can be no doubt in regard to the 
question whether the .seal's head or the knobs ai’e older. If the knob 
had to b(‘ considered as a degenerate form of the seal's head, it would 
hardly be intelligible why only one oi* two specimens 
out of a great numbei* should retain the heads in this 
plac(‘, while in practicailly all otlier cases the i’(‘diiction 
to a simple knob, sonudimes so small that it ran 
hai’dly be felt, should have occuri'ed. It scmuus (piit(» 
(*vid(‘nt that in this case the imagination of the aiaist 
was stimulated by the traditional knob, and that it 
has been develoj)ed, owing to a desire to fuilber deco- 
rate llie utensil, into sisals' heads. The modification 
of the central concave face of this specimen is (juite 
in accord with other modifications of the same surface, 
which hav(‘ b(‘en descadbed b(‘foi‘e. On the revcu’se of 
this needlecase the pairs of oblique spurs attached to 
the converging lines ai*e directed towai’d the upper 
part of the needlecase. 

On Plates XXVTT and XXVllI a number of speci- 
mens have been collected, in which anothei* })art of the 
needlecase has been modified thi*ough the general ten- 
dency of the Eskimo artists to introduce animal designs. 
Instead of the lower eml, the tlange has been thus de- 
veloped. The ])rocedure ajipears pei‘ha])s clearest in 
the specimen shown in Plate XXVTI, fig. ‘b Avhere on one side the 
flange shows a number of perforations and modifications, by means 
of Avhich it has been developed into a quadruped, while on the other 
side a walrus head has been developed l)v making a long slit along 
the body of the tube and by inserting an eye, the lines indicating 
nostills and mouth, near the upper border. Thus the outei* sides of 
the flanges foian the tusks of the wab*us head, while the top foians 
the head itself. The specimen hei-e referred to shows clearly its close 
i*elation to the original type of needlecase. The decoi'ation of the 
lower part, aiul the concave face, may still be observed. The charac- 
teristic decorations of the concave face are also indicated. In figs. 1, 5, 
and t) of the same plate we find the same type of needlecase Avith a 
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double Avalrus head at the toj). It would seeui that in most of tlu‘ 
s])e(*inieiis I lie tusks liave been broken otl’. lu 5 t.lu‘ small knobs 
under the lowei* end of tlie tusks may be observed (|uite disliu(*tly. 
In this speeimen traces of the ^’el•tical forked lines boi'derin<r the 
middle field also i-emain. In these tlm‘(' speciimms the 
middle concave face is qiiite distinct. In figs. 2 and 4 
of the same ])late two s])(M*imens ai'c representi'd which 
combiiK' a modification of the lower end of the iieedk'- 
case with that of the ujipei* end. At the lower (Uid a 
seal head is rejiresented at one side, as in the sjH'ciimms 
pi'eviously discussed, while in the upper end the double 
wali'us head is found. In these specimens also the 
middle concave face is well marked, although in fig. 1 
it is not bordered by an incised line. 

The next groii]) of inodih(‘ations of the old tV])e of 
needlecase follows out th(' same dii*ection as thos(‘ just 
des(a*ibed, the flanges being modified so as to represimt 
an animal on each side. A sj^eciinen of this tyjie is 
shown in fig. b, whei*e a walrus with head stretched 
forward is shown. The tusks tou(‘h the npjier end of 
the tube, while the two fli])pei*s are shown at the lower 
end. Two seals are shown in the same ]:>osition in fig, 

Plate XXVIII, fig. 7, while tAVo (]uadrii])eds occupy the 

(he flanges in figs. 1 and (> of Plate XXVIII. In fig. 4 
of the same ])late the quadrupeds aj)pear doubled; 
and in fig. 8 tlie seals have so much increased in size 
that they occnj^y the whole sid(‘ of the needlecase. 
IloAveyei', in this case also, the close relation between 
all the.se types can easily be demonstrated by an ex- 
amination of Plate XXVIII, figs. 4 and 7, which 
retain all the characteristic traits of the simjde tv])e. 
The tAvo animals in fig. G of this plate seem to repre- 
sent lemmings. They are placed someAvhat differently 
from the ordinary form of the flanges, but are evi- 
dently deveIoj:>ed from forms like these shown in 
figs. 1 and 7 of tliis plate. A specimen in Avliich the one 
side of the needleca.se retains the ordinary shape. AA’liile 
tlie op]:)osite sitU' of the flange lias Ijeen transformed 
into an animal, is represented on Plate XXVI, fig. 8. 

In this case also it Avould seem exceedingly difficult 
to interjiret the simple geometi*ical foi'in of .the needle- 
case as a later deA^elopment from tlie animal repi'esen- 
tations here discussed. In this case, similarities of the decorative 
designs on the tubings Avould be entirely unintelligilile, Avhile the 
a.ssumption that the animal forms have dcA'elojied from the geomet- 
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rical form:^ seems to give a very plausible explanation of the forms of 
these s])ecimeiis. 

The specimens in which the upper end has been so modified as 
to become a double walrus head lead us to another group in which 
the walrus head is repeated a number of times along the sides of 
the tube. Specimens of this kind are represented on Plate XXVIII, 
figs. 2 and In both of these traces of the old upper and lower bor- 
d(‘i* decoration remain, and fig. 3 also shows the typical oblique spurs 
in })airs in the same ])osition which has l)een described several times. 
It therefore s(‘ems ])erfectly natural to interpret figs. 2 and 3 as 
the result of repetitions of the animal design, which was first de- 
veloped from the flanges of the old needlecase. Figs. 3 and 5 differ 
from other six'cimens of their kind in that they have the walrus 
head developed only on one side, while on the opposite 
side the flange is suppressed. 

As has been indicated, the geometrical decorations 
of the typical flanged needlecases reappear in many of 
these highly modified specimens. Attention may also 
b(* called to the forked -line designs whi(‘h rise from the 
lower border in tin* usual number in the specimens 
shown in figs. I, (> and 7 of this plate. In fig. 7 the 
numbei’ of thes(‘ limvs is five. The s])eciinen, however, 
is very ciaule and (juite modern, and the deviation in 
numlier may be due to inaccuracy in laving out the 
oniameiil. In fig. 4 there are two forked designs on 
o|)posite sides, while from the tails of the animals 
down to the hnvi'r border runs an alternate-spur band. 
P)etween the alternate spui’-buiids and the long forked 
lines there are short forked lines, as indicated in the 
illnslration. Only in fig. 8 do we find an important 
modification of the lower end of tlie needlecase, which 
That in onr specimen has been broken. The backs of 
the two needlecases shown in figs. 3 and 3 are somewhat flat. It is 
of interest to compare the line decoration of the lattei’ needlecase 
with the one shown in fig. 11, which is a simple modification of the 
fundamental type. 

The illustrations, figs. 1 and 2 on Plate XXIX, of two needlecases 
in human foian, are not quite as convincing as the specimens them- 
selves; but a comparison of these forms with the other needlecases 
of this series seems to me to suggest with great force that the human 
figures here shown are related to the same type of needlecase that 
we are discussing hei’e. The whole human figure is treated as a tube, 
and it is my opinion that the bulging hips (*oi*resi)ond to the bulging 
middle part of the needlecase, while tln^ arins correspond to the 
flanges, and perhaps more })articularly to developments of the flanges 
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siniilai* to the wnlrus-head devolopiiKMits, whil(‘ tli(‘ head is a lat(*r 
development of the up])(*i* border, sii<i;i»:ested by iIh‘ jiercejit ion of 
tlie similarity of the v hole form to a human ti^nr(‘. 1 do not wish 
to imply that the human ti<»:me in this c‘ase has lu'cessarily develo])ed 
fi-om the type of needleease tirst discn.ssed; but it secuns plausible to 
me that an assimilation ludween the human ti^'inv and this tvj)(‘ has 
taken pla(*e in the two specimens here illustrated. Jt seems likely 
that the animal tipii'e shown in tio\ ]o ninst b(‘ considered in a similar 
manner. There is no doubt that the vivid reiiresentation of the 
animal lying down has very little to do with our tyjie of needleease; 
but nevertheless 1 can not five myself fi*om the impression that the 
artist, in his treatment of the subject, has been influenced by the 
treatment of the flanges of m^edlecases and by the general form of 
this*^ utensil. There is a certain similarity Ixdween the ])osition of 
the feet and the positions ol* the walrus tusks shown on Plates XXVI I 
and XXVIII, which is not explained by a realistic 
treatment of the animal alone: and the same is true 
of the position of the iK‘ck and Inaid and of the curves 
in the hind part of the body. 

The similarities which 1 am discussing hei*e are 
even less clear in some of the othei* specimens ivpre- 
sented on Plate XXIX. Fig. of this jdate evidently 
represents a human leg, the design on one side being a 
representation of tattooing. In this case faint traces 
of the upper border design and of the lower border 
design remain, and the outline of the whole specimen 
still recalls to a certain extent the bulging tiilx^ below 
and the wide]' j)ai*t with its flanges abov(\ If w(* st. mkhaels. 

agree to consider this sj^ecimen as beloiiging to the " • ^ 

])resent series, the specinum shown in fig. 5 must be consichu'cMl as be- 
longing hei'e also. Thei'e is no doubt that fig. 4 of this plate ladongs to 
our series. The tube and the knol)s aie the same as those' occurring in 
the most typical s]^ecimens. Instead of the concave faces, we have 
merely flat surfaces, and the flanges have beeie much reduced in 
size, but ai'e perfectly distinct and shai'[)Iy s('t off. The ornamenta- 
tion, however, diflers on the llanges and concave* faces from the 
e)relinary de'coration. Pesides the designs shown in the illusti-at ion, 
we have, on the l)ack of the flange te) the right, a line with two pairs 
of one-sided obliepie si)iirs I’unning de)wnwai'd and a fe)rked line 
running down from the black ring, like the one she)wn on the laght- 
hanel side of the illustration. On the right-hand side of the lower 
part of the needleease an etched design, re])]'esenting a (juadruj^ed 
with long tail, will be observed. Fig. 0, Plate XXIX, shows a simple 
tnl)e with foiii* groups of knobs, which may have been sug;ge‘^ted by the 
knobs of the specimens here descril)ed. Figs. 7 and 8, Plate* XXIX, 
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rej)reseiit a iieeclleease, Avliich on one side sliows the typical form of 
the flanged specimens, while on the opposite side the head, neck, and 
forepaws of an animal are set otf. 

Another geometrical development of the ordinary type is i*epre- 
sented in fig. 13. In this specimen the general outline of the flanged 
tube is readily recognized, but all the other characteristic features 
have disappeared. 

On Plate XXX five s})ecimens are illustrated whose relation to the 
flanged type is vcuy doubtful. The knobs in fig. 1 of this plate, which 
are doubled in the axial direction and appear on four sides of the 
tube, are analogous to those shown in fig. (> of Plate XXIX; and these 
two types are undoubtedly closely related. Attention may be called 
to the awblike iin])lement illustrated in fig. 14, which shoAvs ^the 



same four knobs here described, and which therefore in its origin 
may Avell b(‘ related to the ilecoratiA^e designs on the needlecases. The 
animal types on Plate XXX, figs. 2-0 and in fig. 15, di^^erge so much 
from the flanged type that their relationship seems very doubtful. 
Still I can not free nyself from the impression of a certain influence 
of the flanged types upon these forms also. This becomes apparent 
by a comi)arison of the needlecase shoAvn in fig. 10 Avith the animal 
types here discussed. It is cjuite evident that this specimen has its 
affiliations both Avith the animal types and the Avalrus-head types 
shoAvn on Plate XXVII. It is, hoAvever, also possible that its form 
has originated by assimilation of tAvo di.stinct types. 

The conclusion Avhich I draAv from a comparison of the types of 
needlecases here represented is that the flanged needlecase represents 
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an old conventional style, which is ever present in the mind of the 
Eskimo artist who sets about to carve a needlecaso. The various parts 
of the flanged needlecase excite the imagination of the artist; and a 
geometrical element here or there is developed by him, in accordance 
with the general tendencies of Eskimo art, into the representation 
of whole animals or of ]>arts of animals. In this manner small knol)s 
or the flanges are developed into heads or animals. After this modifi- 
cation has once set in, the animal figures may be repeated in other 
parts of the implement. Besides this, associations between animal 
forms and the form of the whole needlecase seem to have taken place, 
which have to a ceilain extent modified tlie manner of representing 
animals which were adapted to iise as needlecases; so that the old 
form and style of the needlecase determined tlie treatment of the 
animal form. 

If we were to apply to the present series the theory of the origin 
of conventional form from realistic motives, it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to account for the general uniformity of fundamental 
type. It seems to me that, on the basis of this theory, we could not 
account for the diversity of realistic forms and the uniformity of 
general type. Xeither does it seen] possible to account for the series 
of types by assumption of any influence of technic; and my imiDres- 
sion is that the only satisfactory explanation lies in the assumption 
that the multifarious forms are due to the play of the imagination 
Vvith a fixed old conventional form, the origin of which remains 
entirely obscure. This I freely acknowledge. If, however, we 
are to form an acceptable theory of the origin of decorative 
designs, it seems a safer method to form our judgment based on ex- 
amples the history of which can be traced with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty. rather than on speculations in regard to the origin of remote 
forms for the development of which no data are available. 

I believe a considerable amount of other evidence can be brought 
forward sustaining the point of view that I have tried to develop, 
namely, that decorative forms may be largely explained as results 
ef the play of the imagination under the restricting influence of a 
fixed conventional style. Looking at this matter froi]i a purely theo- 
retical point of view, it is quite obvious that in any series in which 
we have at one end a realistic figure and at the other end a conven- 
tional figure, the ari’aiigement is due entirely to our j\ulgment regard- 
ing similarities. If. witliout further ])roof. we interpret such a series 
as a genetic series, we sim]]ly substitute for the classificatory prin- 
ciple which has guided us in the arrangement of the series a new 
principle which has nothing to do with the principle of our classifi- 
cation. No proof whatever can be given that the series selected ac- 
cording to similarities really represents an historical sequence. It is 
just as conceivable that the same series may begin at the conventional 
end and that realistic forms have been read into it, and we might 
Proc. N. IVI. vol. xxxiv — 08 22 
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interpret the .series, therefore, as an historical series l)e^inning at the 
opposite end. Since both of tliese tendencies are active in the human 
mind at the present time, it seems much more likely that both 
cesses have been at work constantly, and that neither the one nor t 
orher theory really represents the historical development of decora- 
tive design. 

The assumption of a develoi)inent from realistic de.sign to con- 
A cntional design also omits the con.sideration of one exceedingly im- 
])ortant element, namely, the style of convention that prevails in the 
types of art of ditferent areas. Tf geometi-ical designs developed 
from realistic motives the world over, it still would remain to be 
])roved why a certain style of conventionalism belongs to one art and 
another style to another art: and in order to explain in a satisfactoiw 
Avay the diHerent styles of art, we should have to accept these as given 
at a very early stage during the process of conventionalization of 
n‘ali.stic designs. 

The attempt to explain the processes of conventionalization by the 
theory of the influence of technical motives does not seem to otl'er an 
entirely adequate solution of this problem. Tt is true that ceidain 
very simple designs seem to be due almost entirely to the influence of 
technic* upon simple decorative, tendencies. This influence, however, 
does not i*each so far as to determine in detail the character of design 
in the same kind of material or in the same technic. As an example 
of such diherences may be mentioned, for instance, the designs in 
Avoven checkered mattings from West Africa, where peculiar realis- 
tic figures alteniate with geometrical band designs: the designs of 
cedar-bark mattings of the Ojibwa and of those of the Xorth Pacific 
(oast, and of designs made in the same technic l>y the South Ameri- 
can Indians. In all these cases the technical conditions are practi- 
(*ally the same, but the styles ditl'er vastly. Tt seems necessary, there- 
fore, to assume in the development of design the existence of tenden- 
cies which are due to causes ditferent from the technic, and unrelated 
to the realistic motives which may be ciu*rent or may have been 
current. 

I have no theory to otfer in regard to the origin of these types of 
convention, which presumably was connected with a whole series 
of activities determining the perceptioji and reproduction of forms: 
but it seems desirable to point out by a number of in.stances the fixity 
of these conventional forms and the deep influence that they have had 
even in apparently realistic forms. I have ])ointed out in the discus- 
sion of the designs of the blankets of the Chilkat Indians that a great 
many of the older forms can be reduced to two fundamental types, 
and that, no matter what animal may be represented in the art of the 
weaver, it is almost always reduced to one of these two forms.® In 

« G. T. Emmons, The Chilkat Blanket, Memoirs, Amer. Miis. Xat. Hist., Ill, 
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tile same plaee I have shown that the ti*eatment of the animal h^mre 
^n carved boxes of the Tlingit has other fixed conventional forms, 

lich, although closely related to the blanket desii»:n, are quite per- 
manent and ap])lied only in the manufacture of boxes." 

Tn a quite different region, among the Tungus tribes of the Amur 
River, Dr. Berthold Laufer has shown that one of the essential types 
determining the whole arrangement of (h'coratlve dc'signs, which con- 
sist of realistic figures as well as of curved lines, is based on the type 
of cocks combatant.'* 

It is also important to note that figures conforming to such funda- 
mental types may b(‘ interpieted in a great vai‘i(‘ty of ways by tiie 
})eo])le who use them. I have jiointed out such a similaiaty of type 
and fundamental difference of interpretation in (‘xplanations given 
by the TTuichol Indians." Here we find practically the same figure 
once interpreted as the fresh-water crab, and then as oak leaves and 
stems. Other more extended series of such ambiguous interjireta- 
tions may be found in the art of the Plains Indians as well as in those 
of other parts of the world.'^ 

r have suggested before that in many cases these forms seem to com- 
pel us to assume tliat the inter})retations of many sim])le forms ai’e 
entirely secondary; that often tlie forms hav(' been borrowed: and 
that latei‘ on, according to their use in the life of the ])eople, they have 
been given a fitting inter])i*etation." 

I think evidence can be brought forward also to show that the ten- 
dency to play, and the play of the imagination with existing forms, 
have deeply influenced the decorative art of primitive tribes as we 
find it at the present time. 

The first of these traits appears with particular clearness in the 
tendency to use rhythmic rej^etitions of varying forms. P>ead nedv- 
laces are one of the most striking examples of the ]deasure that man 
receives through the use of rhythmic repetition of colors and forms. 
It is very important to notice that among pidmitive tribes the rhythmic 
and symmetrical order of such arrangements are often exceedingly com- 
plex, — so complex, in fact, that they can be recognized by us oidy by a 
close study of the ai*rangement. A case of this kind occurs in the 
flange on a pair of leggings collected among the Thompson Indians, 
which I have described.^ In this specimen we Innx' a fringe which 

" (t. T. Emmons, The riiilkat lUanloh, Memoirs. Amer. Mns. Nat. Hist., Ill, 
1)1 >. o57 et seq. 

^Publications of the .7esni> North I’aeihc Expedition, I pp. 21' el se<i. 

^ Carl Enmholtz, Decora tiv(‘ Art of tln‘ Tlnichol Indians. M(‘moirs, Amer. Mas. 
Nat. Hist., Ill, I). 2.S7 and tii-s. 4."il and 4iYu 

^ A. L. Kroeber, The Arapaho, and Clark Wissha-, Decorative Art of tlie 
Sionx Indians, Bull. Amer. Mns. Nat. Mist., XVlIl. 

Franz Boas, The Decorative Art of the North American Indians, Popular 
tSeience Monthly, I.XIII. 

f Publications of the Jesnp North Pacitic Expedition. I, p. MS4, tijr. blM. 
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hangs clo^yu in a very disorderly fashion, so that tlie constituent ele- 
ments can not be seen distinctly. Nevertheless a most painstaking 
arrangement of the component elements is adliered to, the rhythmic 
unit consisting of five elements, — one string having one glass bead and 
two bone beads in alternating order, one nndecorated string, one hav- 
ing alternating glass and bone beads, one undecorated, and one hav- 
ing one glass bead and two l)one beads in alternating oialer. I have 
found still more complex rhythmic repetitions and symmetrical ar- 
rangements on the embroidered borders of coats of the Koryak. 
These contained sometimes ten and more elements in one group.® 
Still another case of similar kind, from Peru, has been described b}^ 
i\Ir. Meacl.^ Here a rhythmic repetition of six units seems to be very 
common. 

I consider it particularly important to observe that in the first of 
these specimens the rhythmic repetition can not be seen Avhen the 
leggings are in use, because this .suggests strongly" that the reason 
for the application of the rhythmic repetition is not the aesthetic 
pleasure in the etl'ect which it pi*oduces, but the pleasure felt by the 
maker. If this is true, then we do not need to assume that in the 
other cases a much more highly develoj^ed appreciation of complex 
rhythm is found among primitive people than tlie one we possess. 
(\)i’i-oborative evidence in regal'd to this point is ottered by the 
liasketry of the Thompson and Lillooet Indians. 1 have noticed that 
here, where in a fine imbricated technique color bands are produced, 
the basket weavers tend to use with great regularit}^ certain group- 
ings of the number of stitches belonging to eacli eoloi*, although, 
owing to the irregularity of the size of the .stitches, these modifica- 
tions can hardly be observed.® If these facts have a wider applica- 
tion, it would seem tliat on the whole the pleasure given by much 
of tlie dei'orative work of primitive people must not lie looked for 
in the beaut}" of the finished product, but rather in the enjoyment 
which the maker feels at his own cleverness in jilaying with the 
technical elements that he is using. In other words, one of the most 
important sources in the development of primitive decorative art is 
analogous to the iileasiire that is given by the achievements of the 
^■irtuoso. 

Kxamples may also be given illustrating the effect of the jilay of 
imagination upon the Tievelopment of design. One of the best ex- 
amph's of this kind is offered by the decorated bag of the 'riiompson 
Indians illustrated by Professor Farrand.'^ The analogy of this 
soft I'ectangular bag, which is decoi-ated with rows of large dia- 

" IMililicatioiis of tlie Jesiip North l*aeitie Expedition, VI. pp. Gsil ot s(Mj. 

Anniversary Volume, pp. et seq. 

® Puhlications of the .Tesnp North Pacific Expedition. JI, p. 200. 

^ Idem, 1, pi. XXXIII, fig. 1. 
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iiiuiids, to other similar ba^s shows clearly that the rows of 

tliainoiuls have the same origin as (lie rows of diamonds which an‘ 
painted on parfleches of (lie Plains Indians. Tn this case the dia- 
monds suggested the idea of ponds; and, in order to enii^hasize this 
idea, which came to the mind of the woman who used the l)ag, slie 
added a number of birds flying towai*d these ponds. Other ex- 
amples of this kind have been mentioned by Doctor Koch in liis 
observations on the drawings of South American Indians. The 
development of the triangles in the designs of the Plains Indians 
to tent designs or cloud designs brings out similai* points. 

Thus it would seem that the development of decoi'ative designs 
can not be simply interpreted by the assumption of a general 
tendency toward conventionalism or by the theory of an evolution 
of technical motives into* realistic motives l)v a ])rocess of reading 
in, but that a considerable number of other jisychic proce.sses must 
be taken into con.sideration if we desire to obtain a clear insight 
into the history of art. 

EXrr>AXATIOX OE PI.ATES. 

PcATi: XXI 1. — XF:Ei)rECASP:s. 

Fkj. 1. Ancient specimen from tlie month of the Yukon Iliver, Alaska. Cat. 
Xo. aSToS, U.S.N.xM. 

2. From Pazboinski, a village on the I.ower Yukon River, Alaska. E. W. 
Xelson, collector. Cat. No. 4S802, F.8.N.M. 

a. From Cape Darl>y, N^orton Sonncl, Alaska. E. W. Nelson, collector. 
Cat. No. 441 7 l>, U.S.N.M. 

4. From K\viki»ak, Lower Yukon River, Alaska. E. W. Nelson, col- 

lector, Cat. No. oSOnO, U.S.X\^I. 

5. From St. ^Michael, Norton Sound, Alaska. Liicieu M. Turner, collector. 

Cat. No. 24490, U.S.N.M. 

0. From Paimnt, Kuskokwim River, Alaska. E. W. Nelson, collector. 
Cat. No. 3S3G2, I^S.N.M. 

7. Upper part of a needlecase. From ^lission. Lower Yuko)) River, Alaska. 
E. W. Nekson, collector. Original number, 4240, U.S.N.M. 

S. From Razboiiiski, Lower Yukon River, Alaska. E. AV. Nelson, col- 
lector. Cat. No. 4S801, U.S.N.AL 

0. From St. Alicliael, Norton Sound, Alaska. E. W. Nelson, collector. 
Cat. No. .33700, U.S.N.M. 

10. From Ih’kmiktalik, a village south of St. Michael, Alaska. E. W. XVI- 
son, collector. Cat. No. 33005, U.S.N.AL 

Plate XXI II. — XVedlecases. 

Fig. 1. From Razboiiiski, I^ower Yukon River, Alaska. E. W. Nelson, col- 
lector. Cat. No. 4S80G, U.S.N.AL 

2. From Itazboinski, Lower Yukon River. Alaska. E. W. XVlsoii, col- 

lector. Cat. No. 4881 2, TLS.N.M. 

3. From St. Michael, Norton Sound, Alaska. E. AV. XVlson, collector, (’at. 

No. 33G04, U.S.N.M. 
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From Slecl.iU'o IsJam], west of Cape Nome, Alaska. E. W. Xel.soii, col- 
Ieet(a‘. C'at. Xo. 44744, F.S.X.M. 

From Itazboiiiski, Eowta* Yukon Iliver, Alaska. E. W. Xekson, enlIe<‘tor. 
Cat. Xo. 4SS11, ( .S.X.M. 

From St. ;>lieliael, Xortnii Somid, Alaska. Lueieu M. Turner, e<)JJe(‘tor. 
Cat. Xo. 244!>5, F.S.X.M. 

From St. ^Ii(4iat‘J, Xortoii Somul, Alaska, laieion ^I. I'nrner, coJleetor. 
Cat. Xo. 2447U. F.S.X..M. 

From Kaviair, near Fort Clariaicts Alaska. E. \V. Xelson, eoIU'etm’. 
Cat. Xo. 2.3702, T\S.X.M. 

From SI. ]\lielia(‘l. Xortoii Sound, Alaska. Lneien M. l^irner, eolkvtor. 
(^at. X(». 24470, F.S.X.M. 

From St. Micliatd, Xortoii Somid. Alaska. Fneiiai M. 'rnrner, colkM'tor. 
Cat. Xo. 24477, F.S.X.M. 

From (’ape Xoimv Xortoii Sound. Alaska. E. ^V. Xdson, collector. 
Cat. No. 1702!)0, F.S.X.M. 

From Fikmiktalik, south of St. Micliaid, Alaska. E. Xelson, col- 
lector. Cat. Xo. 22702, F.S.X.M. 

Fi.ate XXI V. — Xeedi.ecases. 



From Kaviair, near Fort Clarence. 

Cat. Xo. :{:ioi).“». F.S.X.M. 
f’rom Ka\ia.iJ:. near Fort Clarence, 
Cat. Xo. 2.3007, [NS.X.M. 

From Kaviair, near Fort (Mariaice, 
(’at. Xo. .‘5:t(;oo, [3 S.x.:m. 

From Caiie Xoirn*, Xorton Sound, 
Cat. Xo. 4.32.3s, F.S.X.M. 

From CaiM‘ Xome, Xorton Sound, 
Cat. Xo. 1702S0, F.S.X.M. 



E. \V. X”elson. collector. 

10. \\2 Xelson, collector. 

(’at. Xo. 1.3.3S:‘.0, T^S.X.M. 
Xidsoii, collector, (’at. Xo. 

laiciiai M. I’urner, collector. 

E. \V. Xelson, collector. 

K. \V. Xk‘lsoii. collector. 

C. \\3 Xelson, colli^ctor. 

Alaska. E. \V. Xidson, collector. 



Alaska. K. W. Xelson, collector. 
1 ’LATE XXV. — XeEUUA'ASES, 



From Kwikpnk, Lower Yukon Itiver, Alaska. 

Original numher, 2D72, T2S.X.M. 

From Cape Jiarh.v, Xorton Sound, Alaska. 

Cat. Xo. 44171, T3S.X.M. 

Western Alaska. .J. Henry Turmu'. colkrtor. 
Frmn Kotzelme Sound, Alaska. E. W. 
4So(;i), TkS.X.M. 

From St. ^lichael. Xorlon Sound. Alaska. 

Cat. Xo. 121)2!)2, F.S.X.:NI. 

Alaska. 
Alaska. 
Alask.a. 



From St. Michael, Xorton Sound. Alaska. Lucien .M. 3’urm‘r. collector, 
(’at. X(L 17(52sp. F.S.X.^M. 

From St. Michael, XYn-ton Sound, Alaska. Lnci(‘ii M. Tui-m*r, collector. 
Cat. Xo. 121)220, F.S.X.M. 

From Shaktolik, eastern imi’t of Xorton Sound, Alaska. E. W. Xelson, 
collector. Cat, Xo. 2001)4, F.S.X.M. 

From St. Michael, X'orton Sound. Alaska. Lucien M. Turner, colle(4or. 
(’at. XT). 244(;n, T’.s.x.:m, 

From month of Yukon River, Alaska. E. W. Xelson collector. Cat. 
Xo. 2S7ns, F.S.X.M. 

From St. Michael, Xorton Sound, Alaska. Lucien ^1, Turner, collector. 

Cat, Xu. 244S3, U, S.X.M. 
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Fig. 7. From l^ualaklik, eastern shore of Norton Sound, Alaska. lO. W. N<‘!' 
son, col lector, ('at. No. 3.‘1(50(), F.S.N.^M. 

8. From St. Michael, Norton Sound, >\laska. Lmdeu JM. dhirner, collector, 
('at. No. lilt!)!, T'.S.N.:M. 

0. From Shnlire Island, west of ('ape Nome, Alaska. F, W. Nelson, col- 
]e(*t(U‘. ('at. N(k ttTdli, F.S.N.M. 

10. Froii] St. ^Michael, Norton Sound, Alaska. Lncien At. Turner, collector. 

('at. No. 244M, F.S.N.^E. 

11. From Oo^lamie, Foint liarrow, Alaska. 1*. II. Fay, coIh‘ctor. Cat. No, 

00.775, F.S.N.M. ^ 

Fl ATK XXVI . N EKULKC A SKS. 

Fig. 1. Peabody Museum, ('ainhrid.i^e, ^lass. (’at. No. 0:>50.3. 

2. From St. Mitdiael, Norton Soiiml, Alaska. Luci(‘ii ^I. Turner, collector. 

Cat. No. lil4S7, F.S.X..M. 

3. From Lower Yukon, Alaska. K. W. Nelson, collector. Cat. No. 3.‘)0DS, 

F.S.N.M. 

4. From Cape Nome, Norton Sound, Alaska. K W. Nelson, collector. 

Cat. No. 1702.30, T3S.N.M. 

5. Bh*om Faiuuite, Kuskokwim Fiver, Alaska. F. IV. Nelson, collector. Cat. 

No. 371.50, F.S.N.M. 

0. From St. ^lichael, Norton Sound, Alaska. Liicieu M. Turner, collector. 
Cat. No. 24473, TT.S.N.M. 

7. From Fazboiuski, on the Lower Yukon Fiver, Alaska. E. IV. Nelson, 
(ol lector, ('at. No. 4SS00, TT.S.N.M. 

S. kh-om Norton Sound, Alaska. Lucien M. Turner, collector. Cat, No. 
24400, F.S.N..M. 

Flate XXVTI. — Needlecases. 

Fig. 1. From the Lower Yukon Fiver, Alaska. F. \V. Nelson, collector. Cat. 
No. 38303, TLS.N.:M. 

2. From St. ^Michael, Norton Sound, Alaska. Taicien IM. Turner, collector. 

Cat. No. 24488, U.S.N.^M. 

3. From St. ^lidiael, Norton Sound, Alaska. E. TV. Nels(ni, collector. 

Cat. N(K 43702, F.S.N.M. 

4. From Low(u* Yukon Fiver, Alaska. R TV. Nelson, (‘ollector. Cat. No. 

38448, ILS.N.:\I. 

.5. From Fazboiuski, on the T^ower Yukon Fiver, Alaska. E. TV. Nels<m, 
collector. Cat. No. 48817, TT.S.N.M. 

0. From St. ^Michael, Norton Sound, Alaska. Lucien :M. Turner, collector. 
Cat. No. 24405, F.S.NAI. 

Flate XXVII I. — Needlec'ases. 

Fuj. 1. From Sledcje Island, west of Cape Nouns Alaska. E. TV. Nelson, col- 
lector. Cat. No. 447.31, F.S.N.:M. 

2. From Nubviakchnkaluk, Alaska. E. TV. Nelson, collector, (^at. No. 

43942, T\S.N..M. 

3. From western Alaska. J. Henry 3Airner, collector. Cat. No. 153832, 

F.S.N.M. 

4. From western Alaska. J. Henry Turner, collector. Cat. No. L53831, 

F.S.N.M. 

5. From Norton Sound, Alaska. E, TTL Nelson, collector. Cat. No. 330X5, 

F.S.N.M. 
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Fig. G. From llotlinm Inlot, oast of Kotzobne Soniul, Alaska. E. W. Nelson, 
collector. Cat. No. G41G4, U.S.N.M. 

7. From Norton Sonnrt, Alaska. Lncion M. Turner, collector. Cat. No. 

244G8, T\S.N.M. 

8. From Sledge Island, west of Cape Nome, Alaska. E. W. Nelson, collector. 

Cat. No. 45108, F.S.N.M. 

I’LATE XXIX. NEEDrECASES. 

Fig. I. From tbo Lower Yukon, Alaska. E. W. Nelson, collector, (’at. No. 
383G4, r.S.N.M. 

2. From Alaska. E. W. Nelson, collector. Cat. No. 4.3045, U.S.N.M. 

3. From St. ]\Iicliael, Norton Sound, Alaska. Lncien M. Turner, collector. 

Cat. No. 120210, F.S.N.M. 

4. From Alaska. Lncien M. Turner, collector. Cal. No. 24403, T'.S.N.M. 

5. From Itazhoinski, on Lower Yukon Kiver, Alaska. E. W. Nelson, col- 

lector. Cat. No. 48815, U.S.N.:\1. 

(I. From Koynk Liver, Norton Sound, Alaska. E. W. Nelson, collector. 
Cat. No. 440G0, T\S.N.M. 

7 and 8. From Alaska. Lncien M. Turner, collector. Cat. No. 244G7, 
r.S.N.31. 

Plate XXX. — Needlfj ases. 

Fig. 1. From Sledge Island, west of Cape Nome, Alaska. E. W. Nelson, col- 
lector. Cat. No. 551G7; X^S.N.M. 

.2 and 3. From St. ^Michael, Alaska. Lncien M. Turner, collector. Cat. No. 
12P22P, r.S.N.M. 

4. From Togiak Kiver, north of P.ristol P>a.v, Alaska. I. Applegate, col- 

lector. Cat. No. 12744.3, I\S.N.M. 

5. From Nnnivak Island, eastern shore of Rering Sea, Alaska. E. W. 

Nelson, colleetnr. ( ’;rt. No. 43(;hP, T3S.N.M. 

G. From St. Michael, Norton Sound, Alaska. Lucien M. 3’nrner, collector. 
Cat. No. r.S.N.M. unknown. 



